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were bloodthirsty ruffians, who spared neither woman
nor child, and made no distinction between Turk
and Bulgarian. Their most celebrated patron, Osman
Pasvanoglu, who established himself as Pasha of
Vidin in defiance of the Porte, levied taxes and coined
money on his own account. He had a large army at
his disposal, which enabled him to laugh at the regu-
lar forces of. the Sultan. Repeated sieges of Vidin
proved a complete failure, and the Pasha meditated
a descent on Constantinople in return. Upon the sup-
pression of the Krdzaligen, the survivors augmented
his following. But he died shortly afterwards, and
they entered the service of the Government, quarter-
ing themselves on the villages and demanding "tooth
money M or Dyschak for the wear and tear of their
teeth on the hard bread of the peasants. Terrible
was the destruction which they had caused. A
Frenchman, who travelled through Bulgaria at this
period disguised as a Tartar, has left a grim descrip-
tion of the condition of the country. A stillness, as
of the grave, reigned over the deserted fields, corpses
and smouldering cottages marked the spot where the
, brigands had been, the peasants had either fled or
had fallen a prey to the wild beasts and still wilder
men who roamed the land.

The hopes of the Bulgarians had been temporarily
raised by the Austrian victories over the Turks at the
end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eigh-
teenth century. But after the disastrous Peace of
Belgrade in 1739 it was to Russia rather than Austria
that they looked for aid. At Tilsit Napoleon actually
drew up a scheme of partition, by which Bulgaria